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ABSTRACT 

This paper is a compilation of the presentations of 
sil^ panelists from Brigham Young University describing an innovative 
career development program for university students. Unlike years 
pasty when students were strongly urged to select a major course of 
study immediately upon admission to the University^ the new program 
recognizes that career decisions have often been made in the light of 
very inaccurate information. It contends that .career educatio-n and 
development are processes^ not products^ and that the student must be 
allowed time for exploration. The program is designed to respond to 
these problems. The first paper deals with the di^fferent university 
departments involved iji the program^ while th^ seCondi describes a 
one-credit hour course called ^ "Practical Decision^ Maxing ♦ " The third 
presentation presents an overview of the cl'ecision making process and 
the fourth offers an evaluation of new career development programs. 
The fifth article deals with the use of self -instruct ional aids in 
career counseling while the final presentation describes a unique 
approach by Brigham Young University intended to nuake students more 
aware of its services. (HMy) ^ ^ 
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latching/ Scratching and Dispatching: 
"A dj^reat ive j Career Development Approach 



Brlgham Young Ui:iiversltY Vn Prov^o, Utah is one of the nation's^ largest 
private schools with kn enrollment of 'over 2 5,000 day-time student^. Of th.ese, 
nearly 3,500 stud.entsi are open (undecided) majors. 

Historical perspective! I 

, r ■ \ ' 

( At one time in BYU^'s not too distant past, students were strongly urged to 
]seiect a major course study immediately upon admission to the Iffniversity. 



^Those who were undecicied were forced to be the last ones to register each 
semester. They were ar^so subjected to considerable pressure to djeclare a 
major by career counselbrs. 

During the past few years the following administrative philosj^phy regarding 
career development has emerged: 

(1) Students who achieve a premature closure of career plans of^en extend their 
schooling time as a result of several changes In major. . 

(2) Many life career decisions have been made in the light of very incomplete 
and often Inaccurate information. Those who are most adamantly decided on 
a major are often those who ftave the least knowledge of the course of action 
they wish to pursue. 

(3) Career education and development are processes — not products. Thus, a 
student niust be allowed time for exploration, consultation and evaluation. 

(4) One-to-one counseling Is too time consuming and uneconomical in reaching 
all students at various stages of career development. ^ 

(5) Counseling services and functions must be adapted so that they arq 
complementary rather than competitive or overlapping. 

(6) Every person has creative abilities that can be developed and applied to 
enrich alL^he aspects of his life. ^ 

In response to the preceding philosophy a creative career development approach 
is currently available to all BYU students and particularly for those yet undecided 
in their major. The "following presentations describe the major components of the 
system. ^ 



Presenteid by 

Lynn Eric Johnson, Ph.D. , Qhalrman 
Brlgharfi Young University 




Creative Bureaucracy: Overcoming * 
The Strlctured Structure 

r 

Royce-P. Flandro Ed.D. 
Brlgham Young University 

Personal Development services are made available to BYU students by a variety 
of departments working In harmony toward the goal of developing the "whole 
.student. " \ > ^ \ 

Career guidance and Information Is a significant part of this and Is affected 
by referrals and coordination among the following programs: (See Chart 1) 

t 

1. The Pre-admission Education and Career Advisement Center provides Information 
and ^dvlsement to high school and transfer students to assist them In selecting 
educational opportunities commensurate with career possibilities prior to 
ad;nlsslon to a college , university, apprenticeship, etc/ j$ 

2. The Personal Development Center provides full counseling services, skills I 
.development, testing and Information services. These services are available 
In the center but are also taken to the students In housing areas and In special 
Personal Development Fairs. ^ 

\ 

3. The College Advisement Center In each college of the university gives ' 
specific educational and vocational guidance to students majoring or planning 
to major in the various departments of that college. Each college advisement 
center Is represented In the College Advisement Council. 




4, The Career Education Department Is In the College of General Studies 
special prggrams serve the needs of all students regardless major. 

The Career Education Program assists students with purposeful exploration and 
planning during the selection and pursuit of a major and a career wnlch are 
consistent with their personal characteristics, goals and values. 

Specific Objectives are to: 

a. Assist students to explore and to develop Immediate as well as long- 
range life goals and to pnable them to move toward these goals. 

b. Assist students to explore various career opportunities in relation to 
their Interests , values, abilities, and personalities . 

c. Enable students to become acquainted with the educational alternatives 
at, BYU and to assist them in choosing and pursuing appropriate educational 
experiences. ^ 

d. Work in cooperation with other BYU departments and program's In providing 
career education curriculum offerings campus wide. 

e. Assist In the development of career education resource centers on the campus. 

f . Consult with the university community In the continuing process of 
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All freshmen and transfer students who are undecided as to choice of career 
and college major are registered In this program for assistance* From- a 
studentbody of 25,000 these "open- majors" number between 3,000 and 4,000 
students eadh year* 

5. Career development Information and, other student services are described In 
Tele-Tips . These are three-minute recorded summaries or instructions to the 
student who has felt a need, consulted the current Tele-Tip list, dialed the 
number and asked for the appropriatejip by number* Much valuable Information 

Is exchanged and many referrals are made through this program which Is sponsored 
by the Dean of Student Life and Academic Standards. 

6. The Placement Cente r assists students in preparing resume's, making successful 
interviews and obtaining career employment which is commensurate with their ^ 
career plans and the realities of the world of work. This center provides students 
and various agencies on campus with much up-to-date career information and -service. 

Student Progress thrdugh the university usually begins with Pre-^mlsslo'n career ^ { 
advisement and proceeds through the academic departments, the placjinent center and 
on Into the world of work. Many students avail themselves of other s'ervlces enroute^ 
ie. Personal Development and Career Education. (See Chart 2) 

C. Organizational Coordination and liaison is maintained among all organizations 
providing personal and career development services to the student. (See Chart 3) 

For Example the Career Education Department works closely with: 

K The Pre-admission to receive "open majors" and background information 
concerning each student referre(^^< , . ^ , 

2'. The Personal Development Center to provide personal and career development / 
services as broadly as possible wherever the student seeks help.' Students heeding' 
psychotherapy are referred to the P.D.C. Ser Ices of the P. D. C . are made available 
to students in the career and decision-making classes.^ Faculty are shared., 

3. Tele-tips give students information about seeking help In choosing majors. 

4. The Placement Center provides up-to-date and realistic data on the world of ^ 
work; ^supply and demand; employment trends; current jobs available, appointments 
with recruiters and follow-up studies. 

5. The world of work provides students with opportunitles.for reality testing 
possible choices through published materials, speakers, observations , 'cooperative 
programs, and part-time jobs. ' ' < ' 

6. The College Advisement Council and/indivldual college centers provide materials and 
data, careers, educational programs and^ individual student progress . They 
participate heavily In the decision-making classes. - . • 

7. The academic colleges also supply this ^^me information plus personnel to 
explain educationcil and career opportunities authentically and provide leads for 
students in "reality testing" their choices. 

D. The University-Wide Career Education Program is coordinated by the Career Education 
Council aDd Career Education Coordinating Committee. (See Chart 4) 
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Student Life Services 

Call Tele hp, Student Lite Services (Ext 2723), if you have comments or suggestions 
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'invagination is more Important than knowledge," — A, Einstein 
\ Did E;^hstefn Know Something We Don't? 



/ 



My job is 



to intrjyduce you to the course^ we call PRACTICAL bSCISION MAKING fgf 



which earns a student one semester credit hour, and to explain the approach/we' 



take in our effort io make the course a creative approach 



fhe course/ which at this time is taught in eight weeks with twQ cl^ske's per 



week; is organized into three phases: 

L A creative thinkirig phase during wh^ch students ai^ encouraged to think 
imaginci/ively toward resolving problem^ . 

A Decision- Making phase di/ing which students learn t^^clearly i^ntify 
Problems and to sdopt a technig^^ie for revolving them which incfludes a full eval- 
uation. This phase emphasizes getting information and choosing a college major 
and assists each student .tp choose a course of study that prepares him for what 
be will be doing later on. - ^ 

3, A personal problem-solving phase which allows the students to work in 
groups using creative techniques and proven problem solving steps to discuss 

their own rrost important problems. Each personal prbblem is carried to a sug- 

/ 

gestod action (solaci-bn) u-;mcj what Was learned in pha.ses'l and 2. 
^' 

Maxivviim fie ability is allowed for instructors to present th^ material in 
their andividiia'l way^using the framcv/ork shown (overhead 1). 

The overhead shows an approximate bfjakdov^n of time allocation to various 
phases of the course. I should add that snrJents were not reauired to attend 
all classes. They were given a list of thirteen .requirements (overhead 2), from ' 
which t^ey could choose to accomplish eight for a passing grade. We required 



\ 



J 



fhem to accortplish requirement 13 as what you might considor the "fi?(al 
examinallori. " ^ ' , ^ • . /. / 

What you have s^on represents the course as it is pre^entty t^ght, -It 
^ differs ^rom the /wa^f taught it fall sem^ester in th^t^the interpersona^g^^- ' ^ 
mupications v/orkshop and the self-defeating behavior workshops werevdd^fed to 
I fG>w^ students- more tlrxiDility in tneir cnoiccs or require Kiajiis. ;~trotJtnote 1^^ - J 
I How do you hrh> college stucfents stretch th^ horizons' of their lives? J ' 

~ ' , ' ' ' : - 7 • " " 

How gan they be c.-e^ativ-^ in all of lifeLi majoj; decisions? Do alt have abiliticjs 

th'^y ov^A'l usir^ id eh^uli Iv? rii:sc and other similar issues are taken head- 
's/I \ » « * 

'on'^^^17 ti><Qntroductory yh'^^rs cf thv course. Ideation and creation can 
boco/\io <a w*ay of lif 
'^vJ {o'^erhend,3) » The literature contains many articles discussing creative^ 



thiA-^-O'^ S:^veral books are devoted to motivating people to seek a more creative 

« V, 

arc 




\ to problem solving. Our t.-sk, we drcified that creative thinking . * 

:-ejo oi.^ of FRAC 7ir\I DrCl^;iOM MAKI^^r7, was to reduce -cre^tivp dis- 

~ — - - f ^ ' 

1 ' <^ -~ 

' .*^^n. ^'.i thr:^" hoars ...i I rj-ou^agc application early and continuously 

/ ^ * ' ' ' ' ' 

thrci r^maipina phases ©v^tho course (overhead 4). We wanted the'discussion 

to b^: on the m.ost practical level and to require application. Not having conclusive 

ri !:i'pc^^X^ that students v;ho hove not chosen their c611ege m.ajprs\re 

Icickiro Ii^paallvity or a'p^jlifd imagination, we ncver-We-less felt that t^here 

wis r'^astjjn to de-/elop this mdividuijl'sand collective streng-th toward the search*for 
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v'''." >a na c/ n. f»'r^^nce was strengthened by the experiences of ouf own-early 
educations from which is retained the impression that the educational process 
encourages students to learn mostly the tried and proven rules of language, ^ 



< 
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numbers, physical and biological sciences, social behaviors, etc. Teachers are 
largely dedicated to requiring students'to dp and learn the ways that are approved. 
When a youngster decided that he would accomplish an educational task in an 
innovative mannir, h© was usually required to rer-do it in the conventional manner* 
Lacft ^peaking of the "blind" conformity discussed by Sidney J. Parnes in his 
Creative -Behavior Guide book\ ' ' ' ^ > ^ * ' ' 

This is not to criticize the elementary and secondary school teachers who 
have limited available time to instruct and evaluate on an individual basis when 
their classrooms are crowded with thirty, forty, or,fifty rambunctious students. 
Teachers have to require the conventional method to get the job done which has 
a pervasive effect of scliooling outJ:he Innovativ.^ uniqueness of individual 
students.. - ^N^' 

Our job, at the very beginning of the course, has bpen to convince the student 
that they should try new — creative — ideas (overhead 5). They try the new idea 
approach first when thp instructor brings into the classroom some object and chal- 
lengcs class members to find as many uses for the object as possible. This has 

■ ■ ' ' ' '] 

been done using a bool^, a brick, a pencil, a block of wood, a nail, and various^ 



^ othef commonly encountered objects. It becomes a contest that l^ m(^e and more, 
challenging and excitiag to thdm as they persist, (overhead 6) 

During these class activities, considerable emphasis Is placed on the deferment- 
of-judgment principle (overhread 7) discussed in chapter 10 of Osborn and emphasized 
by Parnes and others. . / » ' , 

Student^ com.e out \/ll.^ suggested uses that challenge the instructor's 
imagination. - ^ ^ 

Another las InltbtL'd In the classroom, but often worked on between classes, 

er|c • . ... •, 



is a challenge for class members to come up with what Is needed most on campus, 
(overhead 8) or in the nearby City of Provo, or in the State of Utah, or in our Country, 
Of course, a class is issued only one surh challenge at a time and students finish 
the class period with a challenge to work on the problem and come bac^ next time 
with the most unique "crazy" idea^'that they can think of. 

Another class session is used to develop the possibilities brought back to 
the class. By this time there is enthusiastic class participation (overhead 9) and 
usually there is a foeling that creative ideas aren't just for others. There is a 
feeling that out of the group can cone truly valuable ideas, (group overhead) 

As the instructor reminds the class that decision-making will be the subject 
of following classes, he stresses that class members will do well to remember 
that urtiqQc- agorpa ch to soUlng problems often times has resulted in both fame 
and fortCme. They are encburdged to seek the unusual creative solution in 
follov/ing class sessions. 



Vocational Exploration Groups (VEGrhis just b<ion"dddud, in'o'^tioaal requirement 
of the course. . • * • ^ ^ '^ y * * * 
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SEQUEMCE or CLASSES 



Career Education 115 
Practical Decision Making ^ 



F irst Clas: : - Introduction of Course & Prcclass sur\^ys, 
f 

S o3or.d. T'li-d, Fourih Class - Film: "Why Man Creatas/' Creative Thinking, and 

Applied Imagination. 

3 itu-^j^. V Ek^.t^s^s - Workshops are offered for students v/ho sign up for them and 

commit tnem.selves to attendance. Life Planning Workshop, 
Intarpersondl Com.munications Workshop, Self-Defeating 
Behaviors Workshop. 

C^Vorkshops are held at times not scheduled for CE 115 
cr othei classes beginnincj the third week) 

tnro'-..::h. S^^ qhth Classes Life Planning and the Decision- Making Process 

?:ip.'^ , Ten:h. r.le\ent^. CLisses - Vocational Choice Theories, Available CcUcS^ge 

t majors & the U.S. Occupational Scene, 



i vejvth :^:o,!'>'h rif^e?n Clasres - Group^rcblem Solving of Important IndividiTal 

Problems. 



? 3 'erences : 



--^^ h C>>3S - Post Cijiss surveys & concluding activities. 



Osborn, Alex F. , Applied iTdcination: Principles and Procedures of Crteative 
?5ob*^m *3olvLr.a . Scribners 1353. 



kiff.n, Glen C. & Johnson, Lynn Eric, Wh at's U p. Deseret Book Co. 1970, 

J. 2. "Dept. of Lebor, Oec uoatlcna 1 OuLico!: Kan ^'lbook , Supt. cf Documents 
1972-73. . ^ ' . " 

Cel. yiacemerit Council", Inc. , College Placement Annual 1974. 
Parnes, Sidney J., Cr^ ^t^' ve C' -^ havtor Guidebook , Scribner's 1967. 

Parnoo', Sidn^/ J., C reativ e B^'h^v iqr Workbook, Scribner's 1967. 
!;nclosure ! 
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course: evaluation procedures 

The'grade you receive from this course can be a "pass" (?) or a "fail" (E) . 

If you desu-e a passing grade, you must complete eight of :he following 
require^.ants-T-requirement 13 is required as one of the eight. 

L Read Elder Bruce R/ McConkie's talk (Devotional Assembly Winter 1973) and 
hand in a comment on the talk's content. r 

2. Complete tan exercises choosing one exercise from each of chapters t\Vo 
through ten and chapter 2 6 in Osborn. 

3. Take the Strong Vocational Interest Blank (SVIB) and the Edwards Personal 
Preference Sciiedule (EPPS) and discuss the profiles. 

4. Participate in a schedulad Life Planning Workshop . 

5. Participate in an interpersonal comm.unication workSihop (coordinate 
participation with your inotuctor) . 

5. Participate in a self-defeating behavior workshop^(coordinat3 participation 
with your instructor). " 



7. Viev/ five career field film strips in the Career Information Center (Room 150 

3RMB) and submit a brie: evaluative statement on each. 
3. ^ctend four BYU College Prek^nL^dtion3 and write a one-paragraph summary 

cn'each. *' 'V 

9. */i3it tv/o BYU 30urc35 of \nfc'mation (college advisem.ent centers department 
chairm.en, laboratories, ore-professional advisors , Piacem.ent Center, Personal 
DevalopmonL Center, c^tc.) and report what you received that was helpful 
to'vard dec is ion- ma king. 

10. Visit tvvo professional c::ice5 or. on - the - job work activities and report. your 
reaction to your discussions, (you m.ay vis^t one BYU source and one 

orcfessional office and count them to filfiU this requirem.ent .) 

11. /'ttcnd four sessions o: Group Problem Solving and evaluate the experience 
in not'm.ore than thre^ pages. 

12 . Evaluate in writing the tv/o careers most attractive to you at this time. 



13. Identify an important decision ^/hich n^^eds to be made in your life. Write 
a 3-5 pago paper d jmiOr.stratin:; 70;ir u.i ^ of the Drici3ion-?/i2king Process 
3:^03 in makir^g your d:iCision. 




^ViHAT IdSES CAN YOU FIND FOR THE 
ORDJNARY BUllDlNG 3R1CK? 

'# 

I. Siand on end as a spcicer for book sh.u^es. 
2 . Squash bugs. 

3. Drop in the toilet v/i::;: clo:^ot to s^vo •.;?.tjr. 

4 , Put in the Cdr trL;n< :o n:i:: voigh: for o?tt':r ir.^.ction in snov/. 

5. H3at; v/rap, 6^ use l- \:arr^ fc-^/. on cool night-*'. 

5. etc, 

7. until 

8 . . thore 

9. are > 

10. r::cra ^ 

11. tnan 

/ 



HOW DEFERMENT OF JUDGEMENT 
ENHANCES INDIVIDUAL IDEATION 

(SaiT)0 period (^f timo) 



i'l'jnbcr of 
Good Ideas 



'.'upber of 
Good Ideas 



^- - f. ^ 1 J 

1 with DEFERMENT of judgment 

i 






PLUS 907. ~ ^ 
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GROUP BRAINSTORMING 
VERSUS CONVENTIONAL IDEATION 
BY INDIV'IDUALS 



(Production of good ideas in same period of time) 



Number of 
Good Iderjs 



Number of 
Good Ide.KS 



by GR(®P 


(with DKFrdlMKNT o 






by INDIVIDUALS ■ 

(without DRrKR^iRIT) 



PLUS 70% 
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AN OVERVIEW OF THE DECISION- MAKING PROCESS 

0 



Perhaps no activity requires greater mental effort and invest^ment of time 
than the process of making decisions. Ironically, two of life's greates t deci - 
sidns, the selection o/ a mate and the selection of one's life work, are usually 
made on the heels of passing adolescence when one's experience is vastly 
deficient and one is still learning to cope with the adult responsibilities which 
'are commensurate wdth a freedom of choice enjoyed by adults. 

This paper is intended to help equip young adults with some rudimentary 
decision-making strategies. We don't attempt to provide a fool-proof bag of 
tricks which will resolve all of man's decision-making dilemmas. However, 
we propose a'strategy involving six steps which may or may not be viewed-as " 
a process of rigid sequential order. While we sugt^est six categories, ^ others 
might be content with fewer or more than that. 

1' Idgntificatioa of the problem . John Dewey asserted that to properly 
state the^problem is half of the solution. One helpful hint is to break a pro- 
blem dow'o into its component sub-parts and to analyze each of these in detail 
arl^d then expand upon them. The old addage holds true here: "Ey the yard 
it's hard; by the inch it's a cinch. " - 

2^- Preliminary, observation and collection of information . It's been said 
that fish weYe the last creatures to discover wAter. Very frequently, the 
answers to our problems and insight into our decisions are very near at hand-- 
like diamonds in our own backyard. Our very close friends can serve as 
excellent "reality testing" mirrors or sounding boards in helping us to assess 
our c^apabilities in the light of the challenges that lie before^us". 

^Before one chooses an occupational career, one should make very certain 
that one has interviewed people who have pursued that occupation in order to 
assess the relative pros and cons of such a career. If a decision were tp buy 
something costi'ng more than, say, $50, one would be wise to consult Consumer 
Reports and shop at three different stores that specialize in this particular 
item to See who would give the best deal. Then one might talk to people who 
actually 'Own that particular kind of merchandise. 

'•When it comes to choosing a cjoUege major, many students do not .thoroughly 
read the college catalogue looking at optipns and alternative courses of action. 
Not do they consult their respective college career advisors or individual pro- 
fessprs. The seconc/ state of the process then, involves fact finding and idea 
finding . At thi^s stage we need^to apply the defe rment of ju d gment princip le, 
e:g. , orfe can think up almost twice as many good ideas (in the same length 
of time) if one defers jud;:TOent until after one has c reated an adequate check- 
list of possible lead^ to a solution. ^ The enriinent German poet, Schiller, 



admonished that one should not reject ideas <too soon nor discriminate too 
severely. If we a.ttempt to evaluate all possible alternatives in the embryonic 
stages of the development of a decision, we are apt to inhibifthe generating 
of several alternatives. 

We're all familiar with the brainstorming process and how productive it 
can be^when people ''let their hair down" and not worry about the quality of 
their decisions and merely concentrate on the production of various alterna- 
tives. 

^« The formulation of possible alternative solutions . Preparation is very 
important to creative thinking in the decision-making process and creative 
thinRing is merely bringing to bear uncommon -agp roaches to common problems. 
Preparation is then followed by incuba tion - - the' oppor tuni ty to mull over in one's 
mind that which one has discovered thus far, ^ 

Diesiag has proposed that in formulating possible solutions to a problem 
one should engage in a differentiation and then a unification of ideas. Very 
frequently we assume that beginning with question Q all we need to do is pro- 
ceed to solution S. Diesiag suggests that we differentiate our alternatives to 
'the broadest extent possible, as in the following configuration. After we have 
explored all possible alternatives we narrow these back down and take the^best 
elements of each tentative solution and thereby arrive at an optimal judgment. 




^- The preliminary evaluation ol tentat iv e solutions in light of on e's values. 
The preference one shows for any given alternative solution is often based upon 
one's personal set of values. As strange as it may seem, ^sometimes we are 
not entirely sure of what our values really are. Answers to the following ques- 
tions are sometimes helpful in clarifying these values:'^ 1) What action would 
I take if I were mayor of this city'^ 2) What would I do iM suddenly inherited 
$10, 000, 000'' 3) What would I do if I could choose my own ^specific job'^ 
4) Would my drcision be differc^nt if I knew W(j were to have a serious depres- 
sion during the next decadi '^ 5) What do I think about most of the time'^ 
6) How do I spend most of my free time'-^ 

Whili* we may give lip <='ervice to a certain set of values, the answers to 
questions like thf Se help us to realize what regally matters mos-t to us and ulti- 
mately help deterjnine which p^-^liminary decisions we wish to pursue further. 

* ,J 

* \ 



I. 



5. The assessment of risks in the selection of a strategy . Many of out 
decisions are difficult preci*5ely because there is some risk involved. We 
.would do well to take a lesson from the turtle: He only ge.ts ahead by sticking 
his neck out' 

* 

Before we select a given strategy in implementing a decision, we might 
do well to assess the "statt^ of nature"- -whether it is competitive, cooperative, 
or neutVal. ^ Next we need to as^.ess the degree of uncertainty in our decision 
by askings Is the decision irrevocable ^ How certain are we of success by 
taking a given course of action'^ 

Frequently, it is impossible to totally eliminate uncertainty; however, it 
can be dealt with, at least partially, in the following ways:''^ 

First of all, uncertainty can bg redu ced to a limited range of possibilities . 
Thus, one can prepare a strategy* in advance for each possible outcome. Many 
students in applying to a given university arc heartbroken when they receive 
their letter of rejection. The rt^^ason they,rcnct so strongly is because they 
have not included rejection as falling within th<* range of possibilities; other- 
wise, contingency plans could be set in motion. 

Second, one should define within the range of possibUities the chances for 
success in locating tho most desirable alti- rnati ve. This alternative is the one 
that will result in minimum loss if things go badly but maximum gain if they turn 
out well. For example, when one decides upon an academic major leading to an 
occupational career, one would not only want to consider the job market and one's 
interest in the area, but also one's chanci^s of succeeding and being happy in a 
given job. One may wish to assess one's interests and abilities in several differ- 
' ent disciplines "^s d<^picted below 




y.^] c 

Tnterr^t low 
Cli.ir.^e of 



A third way of ci<.'aling with uncertainty "I£ th e un certaint y is completely 
I ndef init e but prom i b^s to be red need with in a di'finit<- time span, i(: can be dealt 
with by increasing a liq uidi t y ol ass<-ts . ''^ The greater the uncertainty, the 
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greater the liquidity should be. For t'xaniplc, i£ a person is expecting to go 
to an uncertain destination in the near future, he or she would probably do 
well to rent instead of buy. If one i^n't certain that he wants to invest $25 
in a set of books that can be purchased on approval, it would be well to 
remain rather liquid and buy them on approval. The decision making pro- 
cess during courtship is a good example of re^ducing the ^liquidity or flexi- 
bility of alternatives as one progresses from dating, to going steadar, to 
engagement, to marriage (a frozen assc't') f 

If students are undecided on a major when they arrive at college, a ques- 
tionable course ot action would be to take 18 hours in the very discipline of 
,which they are uncertain. If they followed tht? procedures wt^'ve outlined thus 
far, they would narrow their respective choices of a major to a general area 
of two or three difierent disciplines and then take one course in each of those 
areas ratht^r than (hvinu hoad first into one major, only to change the following 
senic'Stt r, th\is haMng accumulatid several t redit hours which may only lengthen 
their stay at the university. 

Fourth, ' 'if unce rtainty is to begin at a definite future time, a preference 
can be shown for short run ends, achiev able before the beginn ing of an uncer - 
'tainty peViod . " li one is uncertain about his future occupation, instead of 
worrying abou^t the job market five years froni now, he can (by employing a 
liquidity of assets) deal with each semester one at a time. This isn't to say 
that long ranee planning isn't important; it's merely to say that when dealing 
with a very uncertain job market, one niight do well to confront the immediacy 
of ihi sUuati on rather than throw one's hands in the air in response to an unsure 
future. 

March and Simon have proposed that when we encounter the horns of a 
dilemma in makmiZ a difficult decision we freqtiently have to "satisfice. " 
That is to say, we select a satisfactory alternative rather than the optimal or 
most pleasant alternative. 

This is the prohU^m confronting young Sam whi-n he wants to go out with Kate 
because she's beautiful and Edith because she's very witty, but plain. He soon 
finds that he can't have his Kate and Edith, too! He has to satisfice. (He may 
decide on Mary who,'s somewhat talented and kind of cute. ) 

b. T^he i niplementation, evaluat_ioa, and rt; vision of a d(^cision. Solomon 
asserted in Proverbs 4:7 that ''wisdom is the principle thing, therefore, get 
wisdom; and with all thy wisdom get understanding." Now that you've gathered 
the data, as'sess<.'<j the alternatives, and gained wisdom- -with all thy wisdom, 
get going' The m\plementation of your decision in its simplest form could be 
likeMirKl to the so-calK-d "black box model" with an input (information) arrow 
going intio the; box and an output (decision) arrow coming out. The weakness 
of this model is that no one is regally aware of what's going on insid<', i. e. , 
the process of I'vahiation, assessment of risks, values, and s trategi es . 
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Inasmuch as few decisions are irrevocable, we need to include in our 
decision-making model a means £or corrective action, as.£eedback loop as 



shown below. 
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One of the best examples of a feedback mechanism is a pressure cooker. 
Every time it gets too much pressure or too much heat (or both), the petcpck 
lets off some steam and a corrective action is taken inside the cooker. A . ^ 
sJmilAr process is necessary in making decisions, and one would do well' 
refrain from a "hardening of the categories" \yhich excludes the possibility,^ 
of revision. Just because we make a certain decision does not mean that 
'we have to live with this decision forever. Most decisions can be revised 
and improved. We should take advantage of this fact. Even if a studen^l is^ 
a junior majoring in discipline X and he wants to graduate next year, if h^^is 
not happy» contented and capable in this particular area, he is not utili7.in^ 
his free agency well by grittiug his t'eeth and sticking it out to the bitter end. 
This isn't tp say, in light of the conc-ept of satisficing, that sometimes one 
doesn't have to take courses one doe-en't particularly enjoy. There are som^ 
courses in certain fields that are more unpleasant, more rigorous, or mOv^re^- 
demanding, or less entertaining, or less creative than other areas. One.^lk^st 
reali/>e that we all have to do things we don't always enjoy. The rewa.rds of 
pursuing the most challenging avenue* of preparation frequently outweigh tkio^e 
of the less rigorous -courses of action. * ^ y 1 

To summarize' First we id entify the problem ; make syrre it i'3 .speL-led out 
in detail so that we know exactly what the problem is. A false formula^tion of 
the problem leads to poor solutions. Second, we make some p relirriina ry , 
observations and spend considerable tim6 in the collection of information . 
Third, we formulate myriad possible alternative solutions whereve^. po^-ssible. 
Fourth, we make a prdirr inary evaluation of tentative solutions in light of our 
personal values. Fifth, we assess the risks involved in selecting a given 
strategy. And last, we implement*, evaluate and revise our de c ision , , 
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^Adapted from Brim, O. G. , et. aL Personality and Decision Processes , 
Stanford, Califo^raia: Stanford University'Press, 1962. 
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Creative Problem-SoLving , New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1963, 
pp. 127-129. ^ \ 
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See Alsa- College Entrance Examination Board Deciding and also 
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^ Brim, op. cit . 

^Diesing. 

^Ibid. 

*^Ibid. 

l^March, J. and H. Simon, Organizations , New York: Wiley and Sons, 
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^ 1 Diagram ad.apted from Buckley, Walter. Sociology and Modern Systems 
Theory . I\'ew Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1967. 
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A large portion of today's students who enter American colleges have 
.not progressed in their educational and vocational development far enough 
so that they are able to choose their area of study. This causes these 
students to s,pend their time, and money needlessly while they fumble around 
trying to decide on a major. It seems that American colleges have a 
terrific responsibility resting upon their shoulders to help these students 
speed up their period of career exploration .so that they can efficiently 
make their career chjpice.'' this would make it possible for them to complete 
their college requirements in approximately four years instead of going an 
extra year simply because they chose their major later and didn't get the 
prerequisites completed. A great amount of money could be saved by the 
young people and the colleges throughout the country if this earlier career 
choice could be accomplished. 

Several meh.i'n'the country such as Ginsburg (1951), Super (1963), 
Tiedeman (1961), Hei^shenspn (1968)^'and Ivey (1968), have pretty well 
established the fact that/ca'reer'chpice is a continual process that begins 
at birth and continues throughout a person's life. Since the American 
public schools are just beginning to. concentrate on helping young people 
with their career development ^ it wUl undoubtedly take several years 
before 4;hey are effective or before tJje young people see a need to work^^in 
this area of their development. Othg^^^men such as Dole (1963), Miller and 
Thomas (1966), and Harren (1966), feeV'that there is a difference between 
educational development and vocationa'f/development and that each of these, 
should be treated and studied separateJii The object qf educational develop 
ment would be to help young people choo>e,.an, appropriate area of training. 
The purpose of vocational development whitlq be to help them choose an 
appropriate occupation. ' - . 

What can American colleges do, who accept stu/fents who are deficient 
in their educational and career develo'pment, to help them arrive at a point 
where they can make an educational choice without undue losi of time and 
money? Kroll, et'al. (1970) searched through the literature to find re- 
search related to educational and career development in relation to pro- 
grams to help these young people. They make this statement: 



Our investigation leads us to conclude that for all practical 
purposes there is no research directly related to the teaching of 
decision-making. Research must be conducted and replicated in an 
attempt to validate existing theories and to point out new directions. 
SucK" studies must precede any large scale implementation of decisipn- 
making programs in educational settings, [p. 173] 

Crites (1965) suggests that we try different experimental treatments 
to discover which guidance experiences are of most help to students in 
speeding up their vocational development. 

This study is an attempt to evaluate a current career development program 
at the Brigham Young University which is designed to speed up vocational and 
career development of college students who are undecided on a major. The , 
career development program being evaluated is structured, injine with the . 

^ developmental theories of vocational choice. It is an attempt t&^ork_w>th 
students in large groups of 40 instead of having counselors work on a one- 

^"•io-one basis. In most guidance programs throughout the country counselors 
work with abou^t 15 percent of the students who come to their offices 
voluntarily for help, and neglect to reach out with programs to help the 
othSr 85 percent. All students are confronted with the need of making a • 
career choice. Many students, however, may have tentatively decided on 
_ thQijr career choice, but need help to reality test these choices. 

-^^r^i' * . ' * ^ i 

- i\ Experimental j^ij^egram ,Ev.aluation in 1968 

Goodsgn '^(-t968-^ .ran a research study with three different career 
development treatmer^t groups compared with a control group. These three 
treatment groups were (1) students who received occupational and educational 
information, (2) students w,fio"received educational and occupational inform- 
ation along with self-analysjs information, and (3) several small groups of 
students who received educational and occupational information along with 
self-analysis information. These students met only once a week for eight 
weeks to receive this help. 

^ The ^struments chosen for this study was a self-report instrument 
which allowed the students to ,p.lace themselves in one of the five steps of^ 
development toward a college major. The Crites VDI Instrument which measured 
the students' vocational maturity "attitude," and the Harren Q Sort Instru- 
ment v/hich placed the students in one of four stages of development toward 
a college major, and four stages of (development toward an occupation. 

On the self-report instrument and the Crites Attitude Scale, all 
three treatment groups were effective in aiding the students to develop- 
more mature vocational attitudes and move to a higher level of development 
toward a major and career choice. According to the Harren Instrument the 
large groups were more effective than the small groups in aiding students 
in their development toward an occupational choice possibly because In the 
small groups other personal gains were made by the students instead of 
development toward a major or a career choice. This study concluded that 
even over a short treatment period students can be helped considerably in 
their vocational and career development. 
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Current Career Development Program at BYU 

One of the current main tools at the Brigham Young Untversity to 
aid the' career development of college students who are undecided on a college 
major is a Career Educational 115 Practical Decision-Making class which was 
studied during the Fall Semester of 1973* This class met for one hour a 
day for sixteen weeks* The students receive one hour of credit and it also ^ 
fills a portion of their general req^uirements* This new program incorporates 
all the elements of the experimental in the program of 1968* However, it is 
more individualized and allows students to have those career exploratory 
experiences outside of class which will meet their individual needs* The 
in-class experiences for the students include creative thinking, problem 
solving,^an overview of the educational and occupational world, help in 
collecting reliable educational and occupational information from the 
various sources such as college advisement centers, professors in different 
career areas, ^^professionals in the community, and college career presentations 
The last^few class sessions give students experiences in decision-mjaking as 
they present their own career choice problems to a small group of their peers* 
During these final class sessions students have a chance to reality test the 
educational and career choices they have been considering. 



Research Design 



The purpose of this research study is to help determine if a Career 
Education 115 Practical Decision-Making class is successful in speeding up . 
the vocational development of college students as they move toward a college 
major and career selection. The students involved in this study include 214 ' 
students who enrolled in the Career Education 115 class and who completed 
both the pre and the post tests, and a control group of 212 students chosen 
from a random sample of students in the College of General Studies who also 
completed both the pre and post tests. 

The instruments used to measure the career development of students 
include the Crites' Career Maturity Inventory which has 50 true and false 
questions and the Career Assessment self-report instrument which gives 
students the opportunity to state their stage of development toward a college 
major and their stage of development toward an occupation. This instrument 
is on a 5 point scale from completely undecided to decided. 

Student gain scores were used for this statistical analysis. These 
gain scores were at^tained by subtracting the pretest from the post test and 
were used to see which group over a semester period made the'greatest career 
developfnent gain. Analysis of variance was used to compare the gain scores 
until a significant difference was found to exist between the groups on the 
pretest, then analysis of covariance was used. - 



^--^^ i ' Results 

The analysis of variance comparison revealed that there was a significant 
difference on the pretest between the students in the Career Education 115* 
Practical Decision-Making class and the control group. The control group 
was significantly higher in their development on the CMI and on the Career 
Assessment Inventory major stage and occupation stage instruments. The 
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results of this pretest on the Career Maturity Inventory can be seen in 
Tabl6 1. The pretest comparison on the Career Assessment Invei\tory-College 
Major can be seen in Table 2; and the results of the Career Assessment 
Inventory-Occupation can be seen in Table 3. The control group was signifi- 
cantly higher at the .001 level than the experimental group on the pretest 
on all three initruments . 

Because of the significant differences in the pretest it was necessary 
to use analysis of covariance to compare the gain scores with the pretest 
as the covariant so that the effect of the pretest would be ruled out. 
Table 4 reveals the results of the analysis of covariant comparisons of 
the groups on the post test and the gain scores. On the pretest the control 
group was significantly higher than. the class; however, on the post test 
the class (at the .001 level of significance) had more mature career 
attitudes than the control group. There were no significant differences 
between the male and female groups or interaction between the groups. Over 
a semester of college work those students in the class rr.ade significantly 
greater gains (at the .001 level) \n their career r-aturity attitudes than 
students who did not take the class. The cain scores during the course of 
this seiTiester reveal no differences of a significant nature between the male 
and female groups or the interaction between the groups. 

Table 5 reveals the post and gain comparisons on the Career Ass.essment 
Inventory where the students placed themselves in one of f^ve stages of 
development tov/ard a college major. The post test indicated that the 
students who took the class were significantly higher at the .001 level 
in their stage of development than the students in the control group. No 
significant differences existed betv.ion ^he rale and female or interaction 
between the groups. Table 5 also reveals the gain score comparisons, and 
it could be noted here that the siudents who took the class made significantly 
greater gain (at the .001 level) during the semester toward a major choice 
than the students who did not take the class. The students in the class 
made a little over onre complete st^ce of develcprent gain during the semester 
where the control group made just a portion of that gain. There were no 
differences between the male and female groups or interaction betw^een the 
various groups. * 

On the Career Assessment Inventory-Occupation scale similar results 
existed as revealed in Table 6. ^ The students who took the class were at 
a significantly higher stage of developr^ent tov/ard an occupation on the 
post test at the ,001 level thiu t'^ose students who were in the control 
group. No sex differences or interaction differences existed. Vihen 
comparing the gain scores, again tho students who took the class made 
greater gain tov^ard a nigher occupational choice stage than the students 
who did not take the class; this difference was again significant at the 
.001 level. Male and femile differences were not significant on this 
com.parison. However, interaction between the groups was significant 
because the change in tne males cinrof.r, the groups was different than the 
females. 



Conclusion 



This study definitely indicates that students, who enrolled and 
completed Career Education 115 Practical Decision-Making class designed 
to help students learn creative thinking and decision-making skills along 
with collecting data about educational and career choices as has been out- 
lined previously, do have added help in speeding up their career development. 
They become more mature in their career attitudes and move to a higher stage 
of development toward an occupation choice than students who do not receive 
such help. 

^ Since students who signed for the class were mainly from the College 
of Qteneral Studies, it was assumed that the control group could also come 
from a random sample of the students in the same college. The reason for 
the difference in their beginning of the semester stage of career develop- 
ment betv/een the two groups could be that the students who enrolled in the 
class had a felt need and wanted help in the career decision-making process. 
Whereas the students in the control -group did not have this felt need, 
possibly because they were at a higher stage of development as revealed by 
the pretest. 



Implications 

Hiring counselors to be of service to students on a one-to-oRe basis 
is a very expensive process. It can be very time consuming, especially if 
one student or a very few students would take up the counselor's time in 
repeated interviews. Since it is possible to work with larger groups of 
students to help them in their major and career development, it seems that 
this should be the direction that institutions take so they will be" able 
to reach all the students instead of only responding to the needs of the 
small portion of students who voluntarily come into their office for 
assistance. ^ 

Students cannot choose their major or their occupation in a vacuum. 
They need valid information about themselves and the occupational and 
career world and this information could just as well be given to large 
groups of students instead of students on a one-to-one basis or in small 
groups. Some students need help on an individual basis to make a college 
major or career choice. However, this could be done after they have taken 
or during the course of a career decision-making class. In any case the 
counselor will be able to be more effective during the career counseling 
interview if the student has the background and data he needs to , make a 
career choice. 
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Table 1 



Analysis of Variance Pretest Comparisons 

/ 

on th6 Carfeer Maturity Inventory 



Comparison 



No 



Means 



F-rat1o 



Groups 



Class 
Control 



214 
212 



37.120 
39.050 



22.194* 



Sex 



Male 
Female 



207 
219 



38.172 
37.997 



.183 



Interaction 

Class Male 
Class Female, 
Control Mal( 
Control Femafie 



106 
108 
101 
111 



37.434 
36.806 
38.911 
39.189 



1.224 



* 2.<.001 



17.858 




r ■ . 

Table 2 « 
'Analysis of Variance Pretest Comparisons 
, ,on the Career Assessment Inventory - College Major 





Compaif^tsons ^ 


No 


Means 


F-ratio 


Groups 








Control 


212 


3.819 


26.827* 


Oca » 








Male 
' Female 


207 ' 
219 


3.573 
3.485 


.614 


Interaction 








Class Male » 
Class Female 
Control Male 
Control Female 


106 
108 
101 
111 


3.264 
3.213 
3.881 
3.757 


.' ■ .106 


MSE 


1.3358 







* £ < .001 



J 

J* J 



Table 3 

Analysis of Variance Pretest Comparison on the 
Career Assessment Inventory - Occupation 



Comparisons 



No 



Means 



F-ratio 



Groups 



Class 
Control 



214 
212 



3.075 
3.901 



48.83* 



Sex 



Male 
Female 



207 
219 



3.571 
3.406 



1.956 



Interaction 

Class Male 
Class Female 
Control Male 
Control Female 



MSE 



106 
108 
101 
111 



1.4866 



3.132 
3.019 
4.010 
3.793 



.192 



.001 



Table 4 

•Analysis of Covaniance Adjusted Pretest Comparisons 
on the Career Maturity Inventory 



Comparisons No J^eans F-ratio 



Post Test 



Groups 



Class 214 40.451 20 469* 

Control 212 ' 39.100 



Sex 

Male 207 39-.561 i 177 

Female 219 39.991 

Interaction 

Class Male 106 40.060 

Class Female 108 40.842 • 

Control Male 101 39.062 

Control Fem&le 111 39.139 

MSE 9.012 



Gain 



Groups 



Sex 

Male 207 1.672 

Female 219 2.103 

Interaction 



1 .469 



Class 214 2.594 

Control 212 1.181 ".104 



2.266 



Class Male 106 2.133 % 

Class Female -108 3.055 2 926 

Control Male 101 1.211 

Control Female 111 1 .151 

MSE 8.732 



* .001 



Table 5 

Analysis of Covariance Adjusted Pretest Comparisons 

t 

on the Career Assessment Inventory - College Major 



Comparisons 



No 



Means 



F-ratio 



Post Test \ 
Groups 

Class 214 4.354 50 410* . 

Control 212 3.821 



Sex 



Male 207 , 4.138 



Female 
Interaction 



219 4.037 ^'^^^ 



Class Male 106 ' 4.370 

Class Female 108 4.339 . ^„ 

Control Male 101 3.907 ^'^^^ ^ 

Corttrol Female 111 3.736 

MSE .5417 



Gain 



Groups 



Class 214 1.009 



Control 

Sex 



212 .140 50.781* 



)- 



Male • 207 .636 

Female 2'19 ■ .316 

Interaction 

. Class Male 106 .853 

Class Female 108 .827 

Control Male ■ 101 .421 

Control Female 111 .211 

MSE 1.602. 



\2_<Z .001 



2.889 



1.602 



Analysis of Covariance Adjusted Pretest Comparisons 

on^ the Career As'cs:^^-'' ' :»"vontory - Occupation 



Comparisons 



Poi^t Test 



Groups 



F-ratIo 



Class 
Control 



22.57** 



?ex . 




Male 
Female 



nteractiun 



Class Male 
Class Female 
Control Male 
Control Fecial ^ 



ice 

1 

n ' -1 



^.071 
-•^.046 



4.247 
3. £01 

3.r>'5 



-170 



Gain 



Grcrps 



Class 
Control 



212 



.775 

.400 



21.095** 



Sex 



Male 



207 



.606 



.143 
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Interaction 

Class Mal'e 
Class Female 
Control Male 
Control F^iTiale 



£ <.05 
* £ <.001 



106 
108 
ICl 



.CG77 



.780 
.769 
.431 
.335 



4.980*. 



'•-CAREER MATURITY INVENTORY 



Scone 



31 



38 



37 



36 



35 

\ 
/ 

\ 

/ 

0 



39.05 



37.12.0 



39.914 



•39.64 ■ 




'Pretest " Post Test" 

^ • Career Decision Making Class 

O - ^ Control Group 

^.001 - Gain Difference 



CAREER, ASSESSMENT INVENTORY 
COLLEGE MAJOR 



Stoqe 
5 



2 - 



3,239- 



Pr^etest 



4.239 




3,939 



Post" Test 



A - Career Deci sian Making (^j 
O *- ControY'-Group ^ 
'<:,001 - Gain Difference 



LSS 



CAREER ASSESSMENT INVENTORY 



OCCUPATION 



Stoqe 



3.901 



3 .075 



4.070 




4.051 



Pretest 



Post Test 



A - 



Career Decision Making Class 



O - Control Group 



P <:.001 - Gain Difference 



Goodson, W.D.— Brigham Young University ' 
Shepherd, J. J.— University of Utah 
Carney, C.G.— University of Utah 



CAREER ASSESSMENT FORM 
1971 

Name . Sex Date 



1. Which statement best describes you with regard to your choice 
of a col 1 eqe major : (Check only one) 

I — I 5. I have decided on my college major--the major I have 

chosen is: ' 

I — I 4. I have my major choice narrowed down to two possibilities 
They are: (1) 

(2) " 



I — I 3. I have tentatively thought about the following possibil 
ities as a major: 



I — I 2. I have a hazy understanding as to which general areas I 
— coul d consider . ; 

□ 1. I am completely undecided concerning my future college 
major. 

I I Other (describe): 



2, Which statement best describes you with regard to your choice 

of an occupation :' (Check only one) 

[~] 5. I have decided on an occupation. The occupation I have 
chosen is: 



, ^ I 4. I have my occupational choice narrowed down to two 
possibilities. They are: (1) 



(2) 



I I 3. I have -..entati vely thOL'ght about the following possibil 
i.ties as an occupation: 



\ I 2. I have a hazy understan'ding as to which occupations I 
could consider.' 

I — I I an co-^pletely undocided concerning my future occupation. 
I i Other (describe): , 
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Wm. Dale Goodson. Coordinator 
Assistant Professor of 
Career Education 
Brigham Young University 



December 1972 
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STAGES OF EDUCATIONAL - VOCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 




\ 

MAINTENAMQE: Continuing in ones chosen 

occupational field, advancing, 
^ and making career adjustments 
as needed until f etirementy/ 

/ 

IMPLEME;^ITATI0M : Completing educational require- 
^ ments and obtaining employments 

CHOICE : Making an education- vocational choice from 
the most likely choices. 



NARROWING DOWN : 1), Picking out the most likely choices out 
^/ of those available. 

2) Collecting more detailed information 
about the rtiost likely choices so that 
a decision: could be made between them. 

EXPLORATION : I) Learning of the various educational and occupational* 

opportunities 

2) Making a Self analysis by considering ones interest, 
abilities, etc. 

FANTASY : Thoughts of educational .and occupational goals without 
considering necessary information. 



^Adopted from the' vocational developmental stages of Ginsberg, E. , Super, D. E. 
and Tiedeman. D. V. 



Scratching--Exploring Career Alternatives, 
Through Self-Instructional Aids 

by 

Eugene BucHner,. Ph.D* 

Brigham Young University - • - - 

My portion of the program this afternoon is to deal with the 
use of autotutorial or self-instructional aids* as a means of extend- 
ing the counselor's availability to students/ Increased interest 
from administrators concerning the effectiveness of their counselors 
has moved many to reevaluate counseling programs. The expense of 
offering only traditional one-to-one counseling is a luxury that few 
systems can af ford. 

As a profession, we need to remove our blinders as we consider 
new a.nd different ways to improve our services • Consideration should 
be given to providing effective service to the maximum number of 
students at the minimum amount of cost. 

Self-instructional or auditutorial resources can greatly^ sup- 
plement the capacity of the counselor to reach more students who 
have heretofore gone unassisted. If properly implemented, auditu- 
torial career counseling can expand existing career capabilities > 
manifold. ^ - 

Many materials are readily adaptable to self-help usage if one 
usej a little imagination and creativity. Adaptable materials would 
include requirements of careers, college majors, particular univer- 
sities, graduate programs, basic interest test interpretation, 
decision-making experiences, and so forth, ^ 

With general information provided through self-instructional 
or auditutorial methods, the client, when meeting with the counselor 
can focus directly on specific issues and concerns, thus utilizing 
the counselor's expertise more fully. 

We now have for you a brief exerpt of a test interpretation 
that has been des^igned for use using an autotutorial system or a 
self-help method; 

"Hello. The purpose of this slide presentation is to 
assist you to interpret the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank. Edward K. Strong, author of the inventory. 



began its development in the 1920' s* The test's long 
history has made it possible to research and refine it 
until today it is one of the most highly respected 
.interest inventories available. 

At the end of this presentation, you will be given a 
handout which will review the information you will be 
given here. Nevettheless, you might want to have a. 
pen or pencil handy to make notes and draw reference 
lines • 

Men in different jobs have different interests. The 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank is a device to identi- 
fy the different interests of college stud^ents, and 
thus to suggest to them occupations they might find 
stimdpating. 

For this purpose, the Strong provides an index of the 
similarity between a person's interests and those of_^ 
successful men and women in a wide range of occupations • 

You might recall that when you took the test you were 
presented with a long list of activities and asked to 
indicate the ones you liked or disliked. Your responses 
are analyzed 'chiefly in two ways: Firsts by looking at 
your responses to clusters or related items^r- for example 
items ^elated to mechanical activities or homemaking 
actiA/ities; second, by comparing your responses to those 
of men or women already established in a wide range of 
occupations , as shown in the example with dentists. 

The results of these analyses are printed out on the , 
profiles you have before you. Careful analysis of your 
profile can help you better understand your unique ' 
pattern of interest. ^ . 

Before we continue, may we offer a word of caution^ Tn- ^. 
times 'of uncertainties a test that will "tell me what I 
should do" is eagerly sought by many students. But no 
test or interest inventory can "tell me what I should do. 
The Strong Vocational Interest Blank cannot tell anyone 
where he can succeed. It is not a test of aptitude or ^ 
intelligence. What it can do is make it possible for 
you to compare your likes and dislikes with those of 
people in specified occupations. 
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This is helpful information, but it must be integrated 
with your other characteristics, your intelligence/- 
special abilities, experience and attitudes, before 
any definite decisions can be made. 

Now« let us get to your individual Strong Vocational 
profile. If you have questions during the presentation, 
please don't hesitate to raise your hand, so the counsel- 
or with you might interrupt this narrative and respc^d, 



you will note that there are separate forms of the Strong 
for ^ales and females. Thelrefore, we asK you to listen 
carefully for distinctions between the two forms, so that 
you will get correct information, be you male or female. 

The Strong Profile is divided into three parts: (1) the 
basic interest scale^ (2) the occupational s(cale, (3) the 
non-occupational scale. We will discuss the^reas of the 
test in that order. The fourth area on your printout^ 
the administrative indices, will be discussed briefly, 
later . 



Let us begin our explanation with the basic interest scales 
located in the top left portion of your printout!. These 
scales are made up of clusters of items that reljate to 
each other and to various broad interest areas./ If a 
person has a high score on one of these basic afcales, he 
has responded like to a number of related ,iten/s. For 
example, if he has a high score on the businesis management 
scale, he has indicated a liking for ^ variety \)f business 
managertrent activities. On the other hand, if hrs score is 
low/ he has indicated that he probably would noty enjoy such 
activities, your scores are indicated by the- nidmbers to 
the right of the names o£ the scales. These spores generally 
range from 30 to 70, with most scores falling^kround 50, " 



This/ of course, is only a small segment of the entire inter- 
pretation for the Strong Vocational Interest Blank, bVt perhaps it 
will give you some additional motivation' to try to impPement such ^ 
a system in your own institution", that you might more fuilly extend 
your counselor hours to meet the needs of the students yiho are seeking 
your help. 
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PERSONAL AND CAREER DEVELOPMENT: A 'FAIR' APPROACH 
Introduction 

Counseling centers in University settings throughout the nation 
are constantly struggling with program development to facilitate the 
student in his search W self. At Brigham Young University we are 
really no exception to this statement and we feel our programs are 
well thought out and excellently developed to meet the needs of 
^the students . The next criticaf^step is to have the students become 
aware of the assistance and the resources available to them. 

At Brigham Young University, one of our most successful ways 
of making our programs known has been through an annual Personal 
Development Fair. The fair is both experiential and informational in 
nature and provides the student with an opportunity to examine 
some of life's great questions and assess his own level of develop- 
ment in these areas. The experiences he has and resources he 
becomes aware of are identified with the Career Education Depart- 
ment andlPersonal Development Center on campus, 

•) ; . ^ 

Lead^/rTtQ presentation 

Because of our limited time, we would like to walk you 

thro'ugh our i^air through the use of slides and tape, so that you 

might have an experience, although abbreviated, to help you 



evaluate this approach. Our theme for this year's fair was 

CARNIVAL TIME , the name bringing to mind a fun, happy experience 


which we feel this process of life and career planning can be and , 
in fact, is for many. ^ 

PRESENTATION 

Narrator: The Personal Development Center, at Brigham Young 

University presents CARNIVAL TIME . That's 

right ladies and gentlemen, its Carnival Time and 'that rhymes with 
dime and that stands for life. What are you going to do with your 

life? Sell pencils for a dime on Center Street Wallow 

. in the depths of personal inadequacy and indecision Or are you 

on your way up? Up the road that gives you the answer to life's 
great questions. Who am J/ Where am I going? What things are 
important to me in life? These and many more questions you may 
find the answers to at Carnival Time presented by the Personal 

Development Center at Brigham Young University. You'll 

see Genie, the vocational genius and Woody the master carver of 
lives who can tell you exactly what you should do in life and, all 

you have to do is live with it. Do you need to relax? "tJ^^*^ 

Jonathan the Great,, who can7eTax -a- raging lion with the flip of a 
switch. Yes, ladies and gentlemen, spend a few minutes profitably 
at Carnival Time, presented by the Personal Develop^nent Center at 
Brigham Young University. 
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Music: "Now is Ihe fime. to make up your mind, not on Thursday " 

Narrator: Som^e of our student paraprofessionals were used as barkers 
and through such approaches as just heard, invited the students into 
the lounge area of our student activity center for an experience 
into themselves and an exposure to helping resources on the campus • 
We used over 200 photographs of real people in real life settings as 
our backdrop and divided the lounge into separate areas where 
students could cc^fort^bly and semi-privately have an experience 
in personal and, career development. 

< Narra tar (Values Booth): The first area the students were exposed to * 
was pur values 1x)oth. In a comfortable lounge setting, students 
would stop to peruse and work through the various values exercises 
provided, such as ore illustrated on the slides. Many would spend 
considerable time here, some with boy or girl friend. Others would 
pick up materials to look at at a later time. A^professional 
counselor was always available at this booth to interact with the 
^students . 

0 f 

NarjaXqr^ (Career- Life Planning Booth): The next area the participants 
would come to was our Career-Life Planning Booth: Every 15 to 
20 minutes a new group of 10 to 15 students would be taken through 
a mini-career life planning experience, ^his area was constantly 
in use and required our changing the counselor often while he still 



had a vcice. 

The participants would leave the experience with their own career L 
guide to follow througli on. itie leader of this group would ofte^ 
serve as an informcUion^esourcc for the students to point them to 
our Career Information Library, College Advisement Centezs, or 
other experiential resources such as life planning workshops, or 
career exploration groups. Students could pick up cards to sign up 
for a group or workshop at any of the booths. 

Narrator (ESDB and Relaxation): Tapes were prepared on our ES.DB 
(Eliminating Self Defeating Behavior) groups and our Relaxation 
groups. Students could stop for a few minutes, have a mini-, 
relaxation experience and learn about the two groups* 



(PICK UP PART OF THE INSTRUCTIONS FOR RELAXATION) 

Narrator (Pre-marital and Marital Counseling, Booth): Head sets 
w.ere also used in our pre-marital and marital counseling booth to 
listen to short tapes on areas of dating, marriage, problem solving 
in marriage, and other appropriate topics. An area was provided 
h$re also where students could take the EPPS (Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule) and make arrangements for interpretation by 
a counselor in the near future. * 
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Narrator (Practical Decision Making Class): Through the Career 
Education department W:e have developed a "Practical Decision 

1 " 

Making" course, as yob have just been told, and in the Fair an 

1 

attractive display of a E\ccision Making model was built with 



information and handouts regarding the class for the students 



0 

^ 



Narrator (Information Booth): At each area opportunities were 
provided for students to sign up for more indepth^ experiences 
through the Career Education Department or the Personal Develop- 
ment Center. In addition to that an information booth was also 
provided where students* questions could be answered and hand- 
outs regarding the total services of the departments coOld^c 
distributed . 

Narrator (Slide Presentations: Snoopy and Dining Etiquette): Two 
slide presentati^fis were alternated throughout the time of the fair 
at the information booth. These helped to attract the students to 
the fair and hold their attention for a few minutes as well 5«^Q_ 

■ ^ IT" 

bringing up areas related to personal and career development, we, 
found Snoopy to be. a helpful, non-abrasive way of approaching 
areas of personal concern. 
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Narrator (Walk-in Booth): ^^Belween 1500 and 20*00 students ' spent 
an average of 33 minutes in our Fair this year^ One of our biggest 
surprises was the activity of our walk-in counseling booth. Located 
right in the area of the fair and separated only by wood and cloth 
dividers, our counselors saw several students each four-hour shift with 
questions and problems langing from "How can I"^ign up for a group 
or chcose a major?" to "My wife is leaving me, what shall I do?" 



Narrator (Evaluation): The data'^wc have collected on our annual 
fair has shown us that students are in need of this information and 
are appreciative of this exposure. Cur next? problem has become — 
How to handle the rncrease in business as a result of the fair. But 
that is a pleasant type of problem. 
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